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are  coneerned  as 
Friends  not  only  to  live  in. 
personal  integrity,  but  also  to 
build  up  the  common  life  of 
men.  We  must  not  think  to 
wait  until  all  are  changed  in 
heart  before  beginning  the 
task  of  setting  up  a  social 
order  more  in  accordance 
with  the  mind  of  Christ.  The 
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an  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and 
we  may  hope  and  pray  to  be 
ourselves  fitted,  as  we  strive 
to  build  it,  for  our  own  place 
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New  York  Yearly  Meeting 

July  27  to  August  2,  1956 

N  Friday  evening,  July  27,  as  dusk  laid  its  silencing  hand 
over  lake  and  hill,  the  261st  session  of  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting  settled  into  a  gathered  meeting  for  worship  at  Silver 
Bay,  N,  Y.  Serene  joy  pervaded  the  room.  After  a  year  of 
practice  in  organic  union,  there  was  a  complete  sense  of  being 
one  Yearly  Meeting  family. 

Thoughts  turned  toward  the  men  and  women  who  longed 
for  union  and  who  labored  through  half  a  century  to  achieve 
it.  There  was  warmly  expressed  thankfulness  for  the  life  of 
Hollingsworth  Wood,  who  so  recently  had  left  us. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  entire  Yearly  Meeting,  includ¬ 
ing  its  juniors,  over  200  strong,  attended  worship  together. 
After  hearing  plans  for  their  studies  on  “God  Works  through 
People,”  the  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  retired,  with  its  65  coun¬ 
selors,  to  begin  activities  under  the  direction  of  Marian  Paul¬ 
sen.  Heartfelt  tribute  was  paid  to  Margaret  Garone,  so  long 
responsible  for  the  success  of  Junior  Yearly  Meeting.  Margaret 
has  prepared  a  JYM  Manual  to  aid  her  successors  in  this  widely 
ramifled  project. 

Visiting  Friends  welcomed  to  the  sessions  included  Barnard 
Walton,  Clarence  and  Lilly  Pickett,  Henry  Cadbury,  Russell 
Rees,  Bernard  Clausen,  Wilmer  Cooper,  Hugh  Middleton, 
Shirley  and  Louis  Locke,  Betsy  and  Wayne  Carter,  Saito 
Okada  of  Japan,  and  Walter  Alexander  of  Toronto  Meeting 
and  the  Bruderhof  at  Woodcrest,  N.  Y. 

State  of  the  Society — Peace  and  Social  Order — A.F.S.C. 

Presiding  over  the  meeting  as  clerk  for  Ministry  and  Coun¬ 
sel,  James  Stein  requested  that  Mary  Nellie  Reeves,  one  of 
its  summarizers,  read  the  report  on  the  state  of  the  Society. 

In  sp>eaking  to  that  report.  Friends  emphasized  concerns 
of  the  Meetings.  Westbury  and  New  York  Quarterly  Meet¬ 
ings  asked  approval  of  their  union  as  a  single  quarter.  Walter 
Ludwig  of  Scarsdalc  and  George  Corwin  of  Fairfield  County 
expressed  a  concern  for  advancing  the  time  when  preprints 
of  the  report  would  be  available  so  that  Friends  could  do 
some  creative  thinking  together  at  Yearly  Meeting  about  the 
future  of  the  Society.  Erica  Brooks  of  Albany  commended 
the  references  to  a  concern  for  the  “quality  and  the  quantity 
of  entertainment  selected"  by  Friends,  as  well  as  the  reminder 
of  our  testimony  against  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Hen¬ 
rietta  Carey,  chairman,  presented  the  concern  of  the  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee  that  Friends  work  out  a  method  for  reducing 
the  size  of  some  extremely  large  committees. 

The  Peace  and  Social  Order  Committee  conducted  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon’s  session,  presenting  up>-to-the-minute  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  of  its  broad  fields  of  interest.  Specific  activities  of 
New  York  Friends  pointed  up  deep  concern  for  the  increased 
militarization  of  daily  life.  Laura  Trumbull  reported  on  a 
visit  to  Jonathan  Bingham,  secretary  to  Governor  Harriman, 
in  which  Ruth  Eldridge,  Kent  Larrabee,  Theodore  Conklin, 
Burton  Andrews,  and  she  discussed  with  Mr.  Bingham  removal 
(Continued  on  page  544) 
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Silence  as  Discipline 

The  mystics  of  mediaeval  times  stressed  the  need  for  great  truth  or  inward  vision;  they  are  also  apt  to  dissi- 

silence  as  a  preparation  for  hearing  God’s  voice.  In  pate  or  desecrate  it,  or  let  it  evaporate  in  idle  chatter, 

such  practice  silence  becomes  a  voluntary  renunciation  Silence  in  the  Gospel 

of  what  in  modem  parlance  is  called  self-expression.  God  ^he  discipline  of  silence  as  advised  or  ordained  by 

and  man  cannot  speak  at  the  same  time.  This  silence  is  a  church  leaders  arose  probably  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sacrifice;  abstaining  from  the  use  of  words  will  result  in  qj.  middle  of  the  third  century.  But  we  may  see 

the  clearing  of  our  thoughts,  the  pacifying  of  our  desires,  already  in  certain  gosp>el  incidents  a  foreshadowing  of 

and  creating  that  emptiness  of  which  the  Quietists  such  practices.  The  gospels  contain  a  remarkable  se- 

speak  centuries  later.  The  prevailing  mood  thus  created  quence  of  advices  to  observe  silence  regarding  the  teach- 

is  one  of  patience  and  confidence  that  an  answer  to  our  ijjg^  q£  jesus  or  incidents  which  only  the  apostles  were 

problems  will  reach  us.  privileged  to  witness. 

This  particular  use  of  silence  is  at  least  part  of  the  Early  in  his  Galilean  ministry  Jesus  “strictly  ordered 

mode  of  worship  which  Friends  practice.  It  is  hoped  that  them  not  to  make  him  known”  (Mark  3:12)  when  they 
God  will  speak  when  the  individual  as  a  member  of  the  how  unclean  spirits  “fell  down  before  him.”  As  he 

fellowship  of  worshipers  becomes  ready  to  listen.  But  healed  the  many  who  followed  him,  he  “ordered  them 
the  expectant  or  waiting  silence  of  Friends  is  not  the  make  him  known”  (Matthew  12:16).  Isaiah’s 

only  one  which  the  Christian  community  has  practiced  words  are  to  be  fulfilled:  “He  will  not  wrangle  or  cry 

over  the  centuries.  Silence  as  mute  reverence  before  aloud,  nor  will  any  one  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets” 

eternal  mysteries;  the  unifying  silence  of  ecstasy;  the  (Matthew  12:1^).  The  apostles  show  impatience  with  the 

silent  inability  to  express  adoration;  silence  in  magic,  indirect  character  of  Jesus’  teaching  methods.  They  ask, 

often  used  in  exorcism;  the  monastic,  or  ascetic,  silence  “Why  do  you  speak  to  them  in  parables?”  (Matthew 

of  monks — these  and  other  forms  of  silence  are  sug-  13:10) 

gestive  of  a  practice  more  widespread  than  the  seemingly  Why  was  he  not  more  direct  or  explicit,  so  that  every- 

negative  character  of  silence  might  su^;est.  body  could  know  what  he  meant  to  teach?  Jesus  answers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  many  cases  in  which  early  “To  you  it  has  been  given  to  know  the  secrets  of  the 

Christian  practice  demands  silence  of  its  followers  as  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  them  it  has  not  been  given.” 
discipline.  At  the  end  of  the  second  century  Tertullian  And  he  adds  the  remark  that  his  hearers  are  blind  and 

speaks  of  the  Christians  as  the  “loyally  silent  ones.”  deaf  to  the  truth.  Obviously,  they  no  longer  are  consid- 

Chrysostomos  (345-407  A.D.)  regrets  that  pagan  soldiers  ered  capable  of  comprehending  it  through  the  ordinary 

had  been  permitted  to  witness  the  elements  of  com-  channels  of  comraunication.  Words  alone  cannot  any 

munion.  St.  Augustine  (354-430  A.D.)  likewise  wants  to  more  arouse  in  them  the  sense  of  wonder  and  mystery 

keep  sacramental  practices  secret,  and  the  caution  he  necessary  for  perceiving  truth.  They  must  learn  to  listen 

demands  includes  the  counsel  to  keep  the  formula  secret  again  to  their  voice  within.  They  must  experience  the 

by  which  transubstantiation  is  effected  (“Hoc  est  cor-  birth  of  truth  arising  out  of  themselves  after  their  minds 

pus  meus”).  Even  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was  sometimes  con-  have  turned  over  that  which  appears  at  the  moment  in- 

sidered  secret.  Fear  of  profanation  caused  these  practices.  comprehensible.  Thdy  must  make  their  own  discoveries. 

Something  of  the  cautionary  advice  of  the  Mosaic  They  must  become  again  like  children  to  whom  the 

commandment  “not  to  take  the  name  of  the  Lord,  our  teacher  would  do  a  disservice  if  he  provided  the  answers 

God,  in  vain”  (Exodus  20:7)  vibrates  through  the  prac-  himself.  That  is  the  reason  his  parables  will  “utter  what 

tlce  of  this  later  arcane  discipline,  the  silence  to  guard  has  been  hidden  since  the  foundation  of  the  world” 

mysteries  of  faith.  Obviously,  he  who  practices  silence  is  (Matthew  13:35). 

led  to  meditate  about  the  mysteries  of  faith  more  pro-  Even  the  question  of  his  messiahship  was  to  be  sub- 

foundly  and  will  arrive  at  a  greater  consciousness  of  their  ject  to  this  discipline  of  silence,  at  least  for  some  time  to 

values.  Words  not  only  are  incapable  of  expressing  a  come.  At  Caesarea  Philippi  he  concludes  his  vision  of  the 
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kingdom  by  commanding  his  disciples  again  “to  tell  no 
one  that  he  was  the  Christ”  (Matthew  16:20).  The  ex¬ 
alted  moment  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  was 
another  occasion  for  him  to  request  silence  from  the 
apostles.  As  they  came  down  from  the  mountain,  Jesus 
“commanded  them,  ‘Tell  no  one  the  vision  until  the 
Son  of  Man  is  raised  from  the  dead’  ”  (Matthew  17:9). 

The  pungent  counsel  “not  to  throw  your  pearls  be¬ 
fore  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under  foot  and  turn 
to  attack  you”  (Matthew  7:6)  may  also  have  to  be  re¬ 
membered  in  this  connection.  Chrysostomos  criticizes 
those  “who  gossip  about  salvation  and  reveal  to  anybody 
the  pearls  and  the  dogma  and  throw  the  holy  before 
swine.”  Similar  warnings  were  expressed  by  other  church 
leaders.  In  all  likelihood  the  discipline  was  part  of  the 
mystery  of  Christian  vocation.  To  become  a  Christian 
was  a  special  calling  to  be  guarded  discreetly. 

The  Power  to  Speak  or  Not  to  Speak 

Such  psychological  considerations  are  in  part  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  the  early  Christian  church  had 
to  rise  and  grow  under  conditions  of  danger  and  perse¬ 
cution.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  were  open  to  wilful  or 
erroneous  distortions  even  in  his  lifetime.  Silence,  then, 
was  not  only  an  expression  of  reverence  but  also  of 
caution. 

This  caution  needed  to  be  observed  under  even  more 
secure  circumstances.  A  community  of  Christians  with¬ 
out  well  informed  teachers  must  not  dissipate  truth  in 
idle  talk.  If  “there  is  no  one  to  interpret,  let  each  of 
them  keep  silence  in  church  and  speak  to  himself  and 
God,”  advises  Paul  in  I  Cor.  14:28.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  he  prefers,  then,  the  practice  of  an  inaudible  debate 
or  internal  dialogue.  Yet  in  Athens  Paul  followed  also 
the  commission  of  Jesus  to  preach  the  good  news  every¬ 
where  by  arguing  not  only  in  the  synagogue  but  also  “in 
the  market  place  every  day  with  those  who  chanced  to 
be  there”  (Acts  17:17). 

As  always,  such  profound  insights  concerning  human 
nature  convey  a  prophetic  note.  The  fateful  quarrels  of 
the  later  church  fathers  lead  to  idle  chatter  of  the 
Christian  populace  on  a  large  scale.  The  market  place 
at  Constantinople  became  for  a  time  the  scene  of  violent 
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controversies  between  women  who  quarreled  about 
church  dogmas. 

The  light  is  easily  extinguished  when  we  transfer  it 
from  the  heart  to  the  head  and  then  expose  it  to  the  hot 
winds  of  public  clamor.  William  Laurence  Sullivan 
wrote,  “Rate  a  preacher’s  power  not  by  what  he  says,  but 
by  what  he  has  seen  and  does  not  say.”  Somehow,  truth 
will  mediate  itself  by  indirection  or  suggestion.  Those 
who  participate  in  retreats,  such  as  Friends  are  increas¬ 
ingly  attending,  know  of  the  integrating  effect  of  silence 
practiced  over  a  period  of  several  days.  The  silence  of  the 
mystic  is  one  imposed  by  the  fulness  of  the  heart.  No 
vocabulary,  not  even  the  richest  of  language,  could  ever 
convey  the  wealth  of  his  inner  experience.  His  silence  is 
one  of  overabundance,  not  of  absence  or  poverty  of 
thought. 

Religious  and  Worldly  Silence 

Friends  are  aware  of  the  blessings  of  silence  as  a  form 
of  worship.  Perhaps  it  needs  to  be  said  again  that  the 
discipline  of  silence,  with  which  this  brief  sketch  deals, 
has  only  a  distant  relation  to  the  waiting  or  expectant 
silence  which  is  the  center  of  our  meetings  for  worship. 

Precious  as  it  is,  we  are  also  aware  of  the  problems 
which  its  practice  entails.  We  know  of  those  repetitious 
and  tiresome  messages  that  deal  with  the  value  of  silence, 
so  strangely  interrupting  our  silent  meetings.  The  habit¬ 
ual  speaker  is  apt  to  irritate  us.  The  “keynoter,”  who 
thinks  he  has  to  be  the  first  one  to  speak,  is  looked  upon 
with  disfavor.  And  the  hasty  Friend  who  leaves  only  in¬ 
sufficient  time  for  our  inward  gathering  is  apt  to  dis¬ 
perse  our  thoughts  rather  than  assist  in  their  collection. 
There  are  probably  other  such  categories  of  Friends  who 
remind  us  that  at  times  we  pay  a  high  price  for  our  free 
ministry. 

We  should  guard  our  testimony  concerning  the  use 
of  silence  in  meetings  for  worship.  Our  silence  is  to  con¬ 
dition  Friends  to  listen  to  the  intimations  of  God  which 
reach  us  either  in  an  inaudible  manner  or  through  the 
spoken  word. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  ought,  nevertheless,  to  take 
now  and  then  a  glance  at  other  forms  of  silence.  In  daily 
life  silence  lends  itself  to  the  most  lofty  purposes  as  well 


eyre-  OST  of  all,  adventure  and  excitement  in  life  are  for  those  who  look  for  purpose,  who  have  the  clue 
that  reality  is  at  heart  exciting,  who  greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer.  Townspeople  said,  "It’s  a  nice  night,”  while 
the  Psalmist  sang,  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.”  Most  Egyptian  herdsmen  found  underbrush  a  nuis¬ 
ance,  but  Moses,  eternally  seeking,  discerned  a  bush  burning.  Galilean  fishmongers  saw  young  Pete  and  Andy 
beside  a  smelly  dory,  whereas  our  Lord  beheld  before  him  two  sons  of  thunder. 

Who  is  really  aware  of  the  adventure  of  the  Good  News?  "Seek  first  the  Kindgom  .  .  .”  is  more  than 
just  good  theology  and  ethics:  it  is  the  cue  for  the  greatest  venturesomeness  in  all  history. — Kirkridge  Con¬ 
tour,  April  1956 
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as  abuses.  Fear  or  insincerity  may  induce  silence  when 
we  ought  to  speak  up  for  a  cause  or  a  fellow  man  in 
trouble.  There  is  a  silence  of  charity  that  controls  our 
impulses  to  make  a  rash  remark,  but  silence  may  also  be 
uncharitable  when  it  withholds  a  consoling  or  encourag¬ 
ing  word  that  may  be  greatly  needed.  A  Latin  proverb 
suggests  silence  because  it  may  bestow  the  rank  of  a 
philosopher  even  upon  the  ignorant.  There  is,  then,  a 


silence  from  knowledge  and  also  one  from  ignorance.  A 
Jewish  proverb  says,  “Silence  is  the  fence  of  wisdom,  but 
mere  silence  is  not  wisdom.”  It  may,  therefore,  be  wise 
to  test  even  ordinary  silence  as  to  its  motives  or  purposes 
before  we  praise  or  practice  it  indiscriminately.  Silence 
as  a  mental  discipline  needs  guidance  from  wisdom,  tact, 
and  charity. 

William  Hubben 


Roots  of  Conflict  and  Cooperation 

By  LEON  J.  SAUL 


Effects  of  Hostility  and  Violence 
OSTILITY,  because  it  is  the  primitive  reaction  to 
any  threat  or  hurt  (from  within  as  well  as  from 
the  world),  can  spring  from  many  different  sources,  and 
produces  many  effects.  A  young  man’s  hostile  feelings 
isolated  him  from  people  and  made  him  feel  persecuted. 
In  another,  it  caused  suicidal  depression.  A  third  young 
man  acted  it  out  in  the  form  of  semidelinquent  behavior. 
A  fourth  controlled  it  successfully,  but  it  induced  high 
blood  pressure.  Thus  hostility  is  the  main  driving  force 
in  a  whole  variety  of  conditions:  sexual  disturbances, 
divorces,  neuroses,  behavior  disorders,  psychosomatic 
symptoms,  psychoses,  criminality. 

In  the  outright  criminal  one  sees  unrestrained  hos¬ 
tility.  In  the  Bible  the  record  of  murder  begins  with  the 
slaying  of  Abel  by  his  jealous  older  brother  Cain:  not 
with  the  first  parents,  but  with  the  first  children  of  the 
earth!  Today  in  our  own  country,  1,650,000  major  crimes 
are  committed  annually,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about 
seven  million  of  our  citizens  have  criminal  records.  In 
many  others  hostility  and  rage  may  be  equally  intense 
but  are  controlled  and  put  out  of  mind,  that  is,  re¬ 
pressed.  This  by  no  means  eliminates  them  as  drives; 
they  press  for  expression  and  come  out  in  disguised 
forms,  thus  sparing  society  the  direct  attack  and  sparing 
the  individual  society’s  punishment,  but  causing  him 
private  suffering  and  neurotic  symptoms.  In  the  broad 
sense  of  the  term,  crime  is  a  public  neurosis;  nonviolent 
symptoms  such  as  unreasonable  fears  and  functional 
conditions  comprise  private  neuroses.  It  is  estimated 
that  between  14  and  30  million  persons  in  this  country 
are  in  acute  need  of  psychiatric  help  for  severe  personal 
emotional  disturbances. 

Dr.  Leon  J.  Saul  delivered  an  address  with  the  above  title  in 
Philadelphia  at  a  joint  conference  on  Quaker  testimonies  in  every¬ 
day  life  on  OctobCT  29,  1955.  The  three  extracts  above  are  a  part 
of  that  lecture.  Dr.  Saul  has  dealt  with  the  subject  more  fully  in  his 
recent  book,  The  Hostile  Mind — The  Causes  and  Consequences  of 
Rage  and  Hate,  published  in  early  June  1956  by  Random  House, 
New  York.  We  hope  to  review  the  book  shortly  in  our  pages.  Dr. 
Leon  J.  Saul  is  a  practicing  psychiatrist  in  Philadelphia. 


The  neuroses  are  in  essence  infantile  reaction  pat¬ 
terns  accompanied  by  feelings  of  weakness,  inferiority, 
and  frustration,  arousing  fight-flight  reactions.  Thus 
every  neurotic  symptom  is  at  the  same  time  a  defense 
against  and  a  disguised  expression  of  hostility.  At  one 
extreme  is  the  private  neurosis,  which  the  individual 
tries  to  keep  entirely  to  himself.  Lincoln  suffered  from 
severe  depressions  but  also  was  socially  constructive.  At 
the  other  extreme  is  naked  criminality. 

The  hostility  of  some  of  these  persons  is  obvious; 
they  are  mean,  cruel,  or  definitely  "peculiar.”  Many  fall 
into  the  group  called  “neurotic  characters”  or  psycho¬ 
paths.  But  in  other  individuals  the  hostility  is  hidden 
from  themselves  as  well  as  from  others.  They  may  be 
pleased  with  themselves  as  virtuous  citizens  and  pillars 
of  society,  though  their  inner  hostility  may  make  them 
their  own  worst  enemies — and  also  society’s.  Their  be¬ 
havior  may  be  well  within  the  law,  yet  hostile  and  detri¬ 
mental  to  others.  I  call  this  behavior  “criminoid.”  The 
good  not  only  dream  what  the  wicked  do,  but  they  are 
apt  to  do  it  themselves — unconsciously  and  indirectly. 
Let  us  say  that  the  criminal  does  it  with  the  sword,  and 
an  apparently  good  citizen  may  do  it  through  the  way  he 
handles  his  wife,  his  children,  his  neighbors,  his  business 
associates,  his  prejudices,  his  votes. 

The  captain  of  the  Men  of  Death  is  no  longer  the 
plague,  nor  tuberculosis,  nor  drought.  He  is  man’s  primi¬ 
tive  animal  reflex  which  impels  him  to  try  to  remove 
irritation,  solve  every  problem,  by  attacking  and  killing, 
if  not  individually  then  through  group  organization  for 
war.  • 

The  Nature  of  Man 

Hostility  is  not  brute  strength  which  effeminizing 
civilization  has  failed  to  inhibit;  the  human  being  is  not 
simply  a  higher  ape  incapable  of  accepting  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  society  upon  his  instincts.  Man’s 
brutality  to  man  is  a  mechanism  of  reaction  which  is 
vestigial  for  mankind,  and  signifies  a  disturbance  in  the 
development  of  the  individual.  It  is  a  disease  which,  like 
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tuberculosis,  is  not  inherited,  but  is  transmitted  by  con¬ 
tact  from  parents  to  children,  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion;  also  like  tuberculosis,  hostility  is  preventable  by 
cutting  into  this  process  of  transmission. 

Disordered  infantile  behavior  can  pervert  social  co¬ 
operation  as  a  means  of  aiding  human  life.  Tyranny 
hampers  the  development  of  both  rulers  and  ruled. 
Democracy  not  only  fosters,  but  its  strength  and  very 
existence  depend  upon  the  development  of  qualities  of 
maturity  in  its  citizens.  And  the  solution  of  most  emo¬ 
tional  problems  and  disorders  with  which  individuals 
and  society  struggle  depends  precisely  upon  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  emotional  maturity. 

With  this  concept  of  emotional  maturity,  science — 
especially  preventive  psychiatry — merges  its  goal  with 
religion,  morals,  ethics.  The  goal  of  peace  and  mutual 
helpfulness  is  revealed  as  a  manifestation  of  biolpgic 
and  emotional  maturity;  therefore  it  is  so  hard  to  achieve. 
Therefore  people  try  to  love  each  other  but  cannot; 
people  struggle  to  cooperate  but  fear  they  will  destroy 
themselves.  Evil  is  shown  to  be  the  reaction  of  the 
abused  and  vengeful  child  which  persists  into  adult  life 
under  a  veneer  of  reasonableness  and  maturity.  This 
concept  indicates  how  the  goal  of  brotherhood  and  peace 
can  be  attained,  through  preventing  hostility  in  child¬ 
hood  by  facilitating  the  child’s  emotional  growth. 

Upon  this  development  alone  can  security  for  man¬ 
kind  rest,  in  the  long  run.  League  of  Nations  or  United 
Nations,  whatever  machinery  is  set  up  as  essential  for 
channeling  the  needs  of  society,  is  yet  only  machinery, 
and  will  be  used  by  people  for  their  own  ends.  If  society 
is  dominated  by  infantile  motivations,  these  will  find 
expression  in  any  world  organization.  The  physical 
plight  of  Europe’s  children  after  the  last  war — ^grossly 
undernourished,  75  per  cent  of  them  tubercular,  and 
vast  numbers  syphilitic — defies  description;  but  even 
more  horrible  is  the  prospect  of  how  this  kind  of  child¬ 
hood  will  warp  their  behavior  as  adults  in  society  and  in 
their  own  families,  and  what  misery  they  will  transmit 
through  their  children  to  untold  generations.  Peace  is 
not  an  unattainable  goal;  it  will  be  reached  when  we 
take  as  much  care  in  growing  our  children  as  we  do  in 
growing  our  fruits,  our  grains,  and  our  cattle. 

Conclusions 

Hostility  should  be  a  central  research  project.  It 
should  be  tackled  by  all  the  related  sciences.  It  should 
be  pursued  as  widely  and  energetically  as  cancer,  tubercu¬ 
losis,  infantile  paralysis,  and  heart  disease  combined. 
Our  best  brains,  with  adequate  funds,  should  be  mobil¬ 
ized  to  attack  this  program  on  a  national  scale.  Hostility 
is  a  sign  of  disturbed  development  in  childhood,  of  re¬ 
venge  for  mistreatment  in  childhood;  it  is  a  mass  neuro¬ 


sis  or  psychosis  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  This  can 
be  studied.  Phil  Jacob  of  Providence  Meeting,  Pa.,  and 
I  began  in  a  very  small  way  an  interdisciplinary  seminar 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  what  factors  make 
for  hostility  and  what  for  friendship  between  two  coun¬ 
tries.  There  are  large-scale  efforts  in  other  universities. 

Besides  strategic  education  and  research,  there  are 
many  potentially  effective  tactics.  For  example,  planned 
parenthood  is  important  as  a  way  of  assuring  every  new¬ 
born  of  being  a  wanted  child.  It  is  a  way  of  preventing 
the  mass  production  of  neglected,  rejected  children,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  are  foredoomed  to  be  warped 
adults  who  will  exacerbate  the  disorders  of  society. 

And  what  if,  in  considering  national  and  inter¬ 
national  policies,  as  well  as  local  community  policies, 
the  central  issue  were  always  kept  in  mind  of  how  this 
would  affect  the  children  of  the  world  during  their 
earliest  formative  years,  from  conception  to  five,  six,  or 
seven?  It  is  during  these  years  and  within  the  home  that 
peace  and  war  begin.  As  Herbert  Hoover  said,  if  the 
world  had  just  one  generation  of  well-reared  children, 
we  would  have  utopia  itself. 

Decision  by  Consensus 

ANY  of  the  customs,  both  good  and  bad,  which  we 
observe  in  religious  fellowships  did  not  originate 
in  those  fellowships  but  are  vestiges  or  reproductions 
of  ancient  ways.  The  custom  of  decision  by  consensus 
is  of  that  character. 

As  so  ably  described  by  Henry  Sumner  Maine  and 
others,  in  ancient  times  there  existed  a  common  form 
of  local  government  administration  clear  across  the  Eura¬ 
sian  continent  from  England  to  India.  Substantially  the 
same  form  existed  among  most  North  American  Indian 
tribes,  and  exists  today  in  many  parts  of  tribal  Africa. 
We  may  illustrate  this  method  from  Denmark. 

Up  to  a  century  ago  there  was  still  to  be  seen  in 
some  villages  of  Denmark  a  tree  near  the  center  of  the 
village  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stone  seats.  Here  the 
elders  would  meet  to  consider  issues  of  concern  to  the 
people.  The  villagers  would  stand  round  in  a  larger 
circle.  While  most  of  the  discussion  would  be  by  the 
elders,  any  villager  might  comment,  and  the  weight  given 
to  his  remarks  would  depend  on  his  general  reputation 
for  good  judgment.  An  issue  would  be  discussed  until 
there  was  general  agreement.  Since  the  whole  village 
participated,  this  persistence  of  discussion  until  general 
agreement  was  reached  largely  eliminated  any  lingering 
feeling  of  bitterness  or  injustice.  This  was  highly  im¬ 
portant  in  communities  where  people  lived  in  intimate 
relations. 
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In  traveling  in  the  back  country  of  West  Africa  a 
few  years  ago  I  found  the  same  practice,  with  the  same 
row  of  stone  seats  around  the  village  tree.  Near  the 
extreme  southern  tip  of  India,  at  the  city  of  Madura, 
the  highly  cultuied  Surashtra  people,  a  closely  knit 
group  who  moved  from  north  India  400  years  ago,  had 
this  same  practice  until  the  days  of  some  men  who  are 
still  living.  For  very  long  ages  this  apparently  was  the 
nearly  universal  human  way  of  handling  common  prob¬ 
lems.  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  a  British  Indian  judge,  in 
his  “Ancient  Villages  East  and  West,”  after  living  in 
India,  and  after  observing  the  changes  being  wrought 
on  that  structure  by  English  constitutional  methods, 
concluded  that  the  ancient  structure  worked  better  and 
resulted  in  far  less  social  conflict. 

The  constitutions  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  New 
York,  and  Massachusetts,  and  later  that  of  the  United 
States,  which  copied  them  in  some  degree,  adopted  im¬ 
portant  provisions  from  a  famous  utopia  of  the  day, 
Harrington’s  Oceana.  Harrington  borrowed  heavily 
from  the  governments  of  North  Italian  cities.  One  prob¬ 
lem  which  troubled  him  much  was  the  matter  of  voting. 
Some  authorities  held  that  voting  was  undemocratic — 
a  form  of  coercion  of  a  minority  by  the  majority.  For 
large  bodies,  voting  seemed  essential. 

Empire,  feudalism,  and  power  politics  destroyed 
much  of  the  ancient  structure  of  local  society,  the  good 
along  with  the  bad.  Some  elements  which  survived 
almost  by  accident  we  count  to  be  good.  The  ancient 
process  of  democracy  was  almost  stamped  out,  surviving 
in  mountain  fastnesses  such  as  Switzerland,  in  isolated 
Iceland,  and  especially  in  local  government  close  to  the 
soil.  It  was  largely  from  that  element  of  English  life 
that  "ancient”  democracy  came  to  America.  We  prize  it, 
notwithstanding  its  being  old.  The  New  England  town 
meeting  was  not  invented  here,  but  likewise  is  an  inheri¬ 
tance  from  ancient  days  in  England  and  Germany. 

George  Fox,  in  my  opinion,  performed  a  great  service 
in  helping  to  preserve  this  ancient  policy  of  agreement 
by  consensus.  Decision  by  majority  vote  is  an  expression 
of  power  rather  than  of  unity  of  spirit.  A  sense  of  being 
coerced  may  remain. 

Like  the  process  of  democracy,  which  was  almost 
eliminated,  and  then  was  rediscovered,  agreement  by 
consensus  is  being  rediscovered,  and  its  use  is  increasing. 
In  a  very  large  number  of  boards  of  directors  of  large 
and  small  industries  and  other  organizations,  action 
commonly  is  taken  by  consensus  and  not  by  formal  vote. 
In  boards  where  the  members  fully  respect  each  other, 
if  a  single  person  strongly  disapproves  an  action,  it  may 
be  deferred  until  the  difference  is  cleared  up.  As  chair¬ 


man  of  the  TVA,  I  introduced  the  general,  though  not 
invariable,  habit  of  action  by  consensus,  and  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  followed 
that  example. 

It  is  practicable  in  some  elements  of  public  business. 
In  our  little  village  of  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  the  village 
council  includes  members  with  a  wide  range  of  attitudes 
— extreme  right-wing  Republican  and  left-wing  New 
Dealer;  Negro  and  white;  management  and  employee — 
a  "natural”  setting  for  discord.  Yet  discord  is  absent. 
There  is  no  indifference  or  attitude  of  appeasement.  If 
an  issue  arises,  it  is  an  occasion  for  mutual  exploration. 
When  agreement  is  lacking,  the  matter  is  continued  for 
further  consideration.  If  two  members  are  greatly  at 
odds,  they  may  get  together  privately  to  discover  just 
where  the  difference  lies.  No  member  tries  to  discredit 
an  opponent.  No  secret  deals  are  made  by  three  mem¬ 
bers  to  outvote  the  other  two.  The  result  is  that  in  the 
past  five  years  of  active  community  development,  with 
many  issues  to  be  decided,  there  have  been  but  two 
decisions  by  other  than  unanimous  action.  And  we  have 
excellent  local  government. 

Conventional  parliamentary  procedure  has  become 
a  confirmed  American  folkway.  It  seems  to  be  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  most  American  presiding  officers  that  when  Moses 
came  down  from  the  mountain,  under  one  arm  he  car¬ 
ried  the  tables  of  stone  with  the  Ten  Commandments 
graven  on  them,  and  in  his  other  hand  he  carried  a  copy 
of  Roberts’  Rules  of  Order.  We  do  well  sometimes  to 
realize  that  our  conventional  parliamentary  procedure 
is  a  recent  folkway — sometimes  very  time-consuming — 
and  that  there  are  other  valid  ways  for  reaching  agree¬ 
ments. 

Many  Friends  business  meetings  are  deadly  dull  and 
wasteful  of  time  through  puttering  over  trivial  details. 
Perhaps  the  way  out  of  that  is  by  a  businesslike  type  of 
management  rather  than  by  giving  up  the  practice  of 
decision  by  consensus.  In  the  village  government  re¬ 
ferred  to,  most  details  are  handled  by  appropriate  offi¬ 
cials  working  under  direction  of  the  village  manager. 
The  council  concerns  itself  with  policy  and  with  impor¬ 
tant  decisions  and  appointments. 

Should  not  Friends  business  meetings  commit  most 
details  to  the  suitable  committees,  and  thereby  save  time 
for  consideration  of  matters  of  substantial  importance 
to  the  Meeting  and  to  the  Society?  Would  it  not  be  well 
if  at  least  half  of  each  business  meeting  were  used  for 
clarifying  and  strengthening  the  major  purposes  and 
interests  of  the  Society?  Cannot  this  be  accomplished 
without  loss  of  the  unifying  principle  of  decision  by 
consensus?  Arthur  E.  Morgan 
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of  the  compulsory  features  of  civil  defense  laws,  if  not  their 
complete  abolition  as  extensions  of  the  military  state. 

Ruth  Eldridge  called  attention  to  a  recent  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  statement  signed  by  Henry  Cadbury  as  bolstering  her 
concern  that  Friends  request  their  high  school  principals  to 
disregard  pamphlets  extoling  militarism  now  being  offered  to 
high  school  social  studies  teachers  by  the  Pentagon. 

Curt  Regen  offered  to  members  copies  of  superb  peace 
posters  recently  acquired  from  England. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Service  Committee’s  many  fields 
of  action,  Norman  Whitney  stated  that  he  had  been  asked 
to  emphasize  the  availability  of  the  youth  programs  to  New 
Yorkers,  and  quoted  members  of  recent  peace  caravans  as 
saying,  "I  want  to  thank  God  for  the  richest  experience  of 
my  life.” 

F.C.N.L. — Young  Friends 

Reporting  with  other  members  of  the  F.C.N.L.,  Delbert 
Replogle  told  of  the  way  he  had  become  convinced  that  poli¬ 
tical  action  is  important.  Sleeping  with  an  Arab  in  a  food 
truck,  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  into  the  Gaza  strip,  he 
had  no  answer  to  the  question,  “Why  don’t  you  do  something 
with  your  government?”  When  talking  with  legislators,  one 
feels  "they  greatly  appreciate  any  encouragement  to  stand  by 
what  is  right  rather  than  what  is  expedient.” 

At  night  the  Young  Friends  Fellowship  presented  a  panel 
on  the  topic  “What  Can  Friends  Do  to  Promote  Fellowship 
between  Peoples?”  Speaking  chiefly  to  the  immediate  and 
burning  question  of  integration  were  Barbara  Harcourt  of 
Ryder  College;  Bruce  Kimball,  recently  graduated  from  Cor¬ 
nell  and  on  his  way  to  Kenya;  Audrey  Morgan  of  Guilford; 
Laurie  Siever  of  Kansas;  Bill  Wood,  Haverford  graduate;  and 
Walter  Alexander  of  the  Woodcrest  Bruderhof.  Eternally 
young  Clarence  Pickett  was  co-opted  to  relate  his  recent  ex- 
l>eriences  in  Alabama  to  the  subject. 

Sunday,  July  29 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  continuing  worship  and  challenge. 
Some  Friends  began  their  worship-fellowship  with  the  dawn. 
Early  morning  gatherings  by  the  lakeside,  in  the  little  Norman 
chapel,  out  in  the  woodland  council  ring  found  spiritual 
enrichment  which  brought  to  the  large  11  o’clock  meeting 
in  the  auditorium  hearts  and  minds  as  well  prepared  as  those 
which  benefited  by  the  leadership  of  Dorothy  Hutchinson  in 
“Bible  Study.” 

Elton  Trueblood  addressed  an  afternoon  meeting  on  “The 
Possibility  of  New  Life.”  Reminding  us  of  the  well-nigh 
incredible  story  of  the  first  Christians,  he  challenged  us  to 
“break  through  the  crust  of  dullness”  in  our  lives  “with  a 
sense  of  urgency,”  and,  “having  already  the  doctrine,”  take 
advantage  of  “the  possibility  of  new  life”  by  exercising  our 
own  vocations  to  the  service  of  God. 

Clarence  Pickett  and  Russell  Rees,  presenting  the  picture 
of  our  Yearly  Meeting  affiliations,  outlined  the  backgrounds 
of  today’s  American  Quakerism  as  exemplified  in  General 
Conference  and  Five  Years  Meeting  and  set  forth  some  queries 


for  the  future:  Are  we  instruments  for  the  Kingdom?  Is  life 
being  enriched?  Is  our  sense  of  mission  increasing?  Do  we 
stand  toward  the  continent  of  Africa  today  in  a  relationship 
similar  to  that  of  Early  Friends  and  the  continent  of  North 
America;  i.e.,  in  a  position  to  contribute  influentially  to  its 
customs  and  constitution? 

Procedures  and  Practice — Education 

For  the  Committee  on  Procedures  and  Practice,  Herman 
Compter  presented  the  pamphlet  preprint.  Part  II,  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  Discipline.  This  outlines  prac¬ 
tical  procedures  for  the  conduct  of  business  and  presents  quer¬ 
ies  formerly  used  in  both  Yearly  Meetings.  It  was  the  decision  of 
the  meeting  that  this  be  accepted  on  a  trial  basis  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  each  Meeting  to  send  in  to  Representative 
Meeting  whatever  suggestions  it  may  have  for  improvement 
and  elucidation. 

Each  day  Dorothy  Hutchinson’s  “thoughtful  conversa¬ 
tions,”  in  which  she  directed  our  consideration  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  our  most  urgent  spiritual  problems  and  the 
foundations  of  our  faith,  awoke  an  equally  thoughtful  response 
in  the  worship  period  which  followed.  Tender  of  conscience. 
Friends  deepened  their  search  for  truth,  for  the  veritable  will 
of  God. 

In  this  spirit  of  integrity,  Monday  night’s  session  grappled 
with  problems  of  education. 

From  statements  in  many  epistles  received  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  it  is  evident  that  a  ground  swell  of  educa¬ 
tional  concern  is  causing  uneasiness  throughout  American 
Quakerdom.  Our  Education  Committee,  in  its  statesmanlike 
approach;  Norman  Whitney,  in  his  appeal  for  restoration  of 
eternal  values;  Russell  Rees,  in  his  concept  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  continuing  and  cooperative  effort, — all  of  these  laid 
a  weighty  responsibility  upon  each  Friend. 

Receiving  the  report  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  school.  Friends 
proceeded  with  unselfconscious  freedom  to  probe  deeply  into 
all  its  asf>ects.  Accepting  responsibility  as  a  corporate  group, 
relentlessly  pursuing  truth,  the  meeting  sought  to  know  the 
will  of  God  and  to  accept  the  burden  of  His  governance  in 
relating  faith  to  practice  in  education  which  bears  the  name 
of  Friends. 

World  Committee — Advancement — Statistics — 
Religious  Education 

Following  Hugh  Middleton’s  report  on  the  World  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Consultation,  the  link  binding  all  Yearly  Meetings 
together,  the  meeting  approved  a  minute  of  travel  for  Walter 
and  Clarice  Ludwig,  who  have  a  concern  to  travel  in  Asia 
and  the  Near  East,  attempting’  to  unite  the  interests  of  social 
studies  classes  in  this  country  and  those  visited  by  tape-record¬ 
ing  discussions  and  promoting  airmail  correspondence. 

Roy  Angell,  chairman,  spoke  to  the  Advancement  Com¬ 
mittee  report,  rejoicing  at  the  way  in  which  the  meeting  “was 
caught  up  in  advancement,”  “adjusting  to  changing  commu¬ 
nity  patterns,”  "alive  to  the  things  of  the  spirit,  wherein  the 
future  progress  of  the  world  lies.” 

Cabled  greetings  arrived  from  Kenya,  signed  by  Levinus 
Painter,  Joan  and  Rodney  Morris,  and  the  Kimballs. 
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With  characteristic  thoroughness.  Curt  Regen  has  clarified 
the  statistics  of  the  united  Yearly  Meeting,  which  now  number 
6,500  members.  The  largest  single  Meeting  growth  was  found 
in  Fairfield  County,  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent.  All  Friends 
Quarter  in  New  Jersey  shows  the  largest  area  growth,  with  34 
per  cent  minors.  The  entire  Yearly  Meeting  rate  is  only  23 
per  cent  minors,  a  ptercentage  which  is  not  enough  to  per- 
petiute  the  Society. 

As  chairman  of  Religious  Education,  Lois  Vaught  reminded 
us  that  the  whole  Meeting  is  responsible  for  helping  children 
to  learn  how  to  handle  their  world  without  bitterness,  develop 
a  true  sense  of  values,  and  grow  in  religious  experience. 

Prison  Committee — Records — Indian  Committee 

Once  again,  the  Prison  Committee  appealed  for  women 
visitors  for  isolated  prisoners  such  as  those  the  men  visit  and 
help.  In  their  own  studies  of  maximum  secturity  and  open 
prisons,  they  found  that  prison  personnel  themselves  are  study¬ 
ing  to  discover  how  to  handle  prisoners  with  less  damage  to 
personality  and  greater  chance  at  rehabilitation.  Robert  Phair 
would  like  to  receive  reports  from  local  prison  visitors. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Records  was  presented 
by  Hiram  Norton,  who  presented  a  gloomy  picture  of  the 
present  record  rooms  and  referred  to  a  half  dozen  minutes 
empowering  the  committee  to  work  on  a  new  building,  pos¬ 
sibly  combining  a  library  and  reading  room  with  the  record 
room.  This  building  would  be  on  the  campus  at  Oakwood 
School,  if  the  trustees  agree,  and  its  architecture  would  har¬ 
monize  with  that  of  the  new  dormitory.  A  special  minute  of 
appreciation  for  the  long  and  devoted  service  of  Percy  Clapp 
was  also  approved  most  warmly. 

Speaking  to  the  report  of  the  Indian  Committee,  Glad 
Schwantes  reminded  Friends  that  concern  for  the  Indians  is 
“not  a  Quaker  philanthropy,  but  a  work  of  common  justice.” 
Two  delightful  Winnebago  women.  Red  Wing  and  Morning 
Star,  have  been  with  the  Indian  table  and  the  children 
throughout  the  week.  Working  in  a  Friends  Community 
Center  among  the  Kickapoo  Indians  were  three  youthful  New 
York  Friends  sent  by  the  Indian  Committee.  Wilmer  Stratton 
and  Becky  Henderson  Stratton  were  directors.  As  in  all  build¬ 
ing,  funds  ran  out  before  completion.  Friends  contributed  a 
goodly  sum  to  help  complete  the  floor  and  plumbing. 

Mission  Board — Epistle — Closing  Message 

Highlighting  the  report  of  the  Mission  Board,  Willard 
and  Christina  Jones,  fresh  from  their  service  to  Arab  refugees 
in  the  Near  East,  laid  before  us  the  tragic  suffering  of  this 
"sore  spot”  Their  presentation  of  the  history  of  dissension 
was  also  a  spotlight  on  the  Suez  situation.  Their  appeal  was 
for  great  humility  in  an  effort  at  reconciliation. 

Chosen  as  next  year’s  clerks  were  Elizabeth  Hazard  and 
Paul  Schwantes,  Florence  Stevens  and  Frances  Compter. 

Thursday  evening  was  a  time  for  evaluation.  Epistles  and 
ihessages  offered  a  summary  of  a  remarkable  Yearly  Meeting, 
one  of  intellectual  probing,  emotional  intensity,  and  great 
enrichment  in  the  fellowship. 

Norman  Whitney  gave  the  closing  message,  as  he  had  been 
requested,  “somewhat  in  the  light  of  what  has  transpired.” 


Reading  the  story  of  the  Valley  of  Dry  Bones,  he  asked  again, 
“Son  of  Man,  can  these  bones  live?”  Speaking  “in  that  spirit 
of  commitment  and  love”  which  has  characterized  this  meet¬ 
ing,  he  challenged,  ‘There  are  some  differences  which  make 
a  difference.  We  ignore  them  at  our  peril.  These  are  Friends 
attitudes  toward  missions,  world  religions,  the  ecumenical 
movement,  and  free  and  open  group  worship. 

As  in  this  Yearly  Meeting  we  have  faced  differences  and 

difficulties  together  in  a  powerful  yet  joyous  experience,  so 

we  must  find  the  mutual  trust  and  confidence  to  raise  these 

questions  openly,  searching  only  for  the  will  of  God  and  for 

His  truth.  This  choice  is  before  us,  not  behind  us;  but  we 

now  know  that  through  our  sufferings  come  new  spiritual 

power  and  great  richness.  _ 

Ruth  Hudson 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Thirty-eight  Friends  attended  the  Conference  of  the  His¬ 
toric  Peace  Churches  at  Manchester  College,  Indiana,  July 
24  to  26,  1956.  About  150  Friends,  Brethren,  and  Mennonites 
were  present.  Some  of  the  concerns  felt  by  the  group  are 
included  in  the  following  excerpts  from  the  “Message  to  Our 
Home  Churches”  formulated  at  the  conference:  “We  note 
a  growing  sense  of  meaningful  fellowship  and  mutuality 
among  members  of  the  Peace  Churches.  .  .  .  We  sense  an 
urgent  call  for  a  renewed  examination  of  the  basis  of  our 
pacifism.  .  .  .  The  situations  in  our  American  life  where 
Negroes  and  other  minority  groups  are  discriminated  against 
lie  heavy  on  our  conscience  and  are  of  great  concern  to  us. 
It  is  urgent  that  we  first  set  our  own  houses  in  order,  in  the 
North  as  well  as  in  the  South.  .  .  .  We  are  humbled  to  reflect 
on  how  solidly  ethnic  our  groups  remain  and  how  few  mem¬ 
bers  are  added  to  our  churches  from  other  cultures  and  back¬ 
grounds.  .  .  .  We  are  concerned  about  the  militarization  of 
the  minds  of  our  youth,  which  proceeds  apace  in  our  public 
schools  and  through  various  forms  of  mass  media.  Ways  and 
means  need  to  be  found  to  counteract  these  detrimental 
influences.  .  .  .” 


Douglas  V.  Steere,  Haverford  College,  Pa.,  has  been  invited 
by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  be  a  member  of  a  com¬ 
mission  of  ten  to  discuss  the  “Christian  Responsibility  for  the 
Prevention  of  War  in  the  Atomic  Age.”  The  meeting  will  be 
held  from  September  16  to  20  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  with 
church  leaders  from  the  following  countries  participating: 
France,  Germany,  Gr^t  Britain,  Italy,  the  Netherlan^,  and 
the  United  States.  The  Commission  expects  to  meet  again  in 
1957.  On  his  way  to  Geneva,  Douglas  V.  Steere  will  stop 
briefly  at  Stockholm,  Lund,  Copenhagen,  Bad  Pyrmont,  and 
Basel. 


Robert  and  Gladys  Gray  and  their  three  daughters  will 
sail  on  August  26  for  Japan.  Robert  Gray,  who  was  associate 
executive  secretary  of  the  Pasadena  regional  office  of  the 
A.F.S.C.,  will  be  field  director  of  the  Korea  Unit  for  two  years. 
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Ten  Friends  representing  nine  Meetings  or  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ings  have  benefited  this  summer  from  the  sptecial  Quaker 
Leadership  Grant  of  the  Clement  and  Grace  Biddle  Founda¬ 
tion.  They  are  Mary  F.  Bogue  (Bradenton-Sarasota  Meeting, 
Fla.),  Janice  Clevenger  (Western,  Five),  Mary  Ellen  Hamilton 
(Indiana,  Five),  Barbara  Sowersby  (New  England  Yearly 
Meeting),  Martin  and  Anne  Vesenka  (Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting),  Richard  Newby  (Iowa,  Five),  Floyd  Moore  (North 
Carolina,  Five),  Elohim  Ajo  from  Cuba  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
Ian  Hyde  from  London  Yearly  Meeting.  These  members  of 
the  Quaker  Summer  Study  Tour,  after  having  attended 
Friends  General  Conference  at  Cape  May,  participated  in  the 
Summer  School  at  Pendle  Hill.  They  visited  the  A.F.S.C.  and 
several  other  places  of  Quaker  interest  in  Philadelphia.  Their 
program  also  included  a  visit  to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Friends  Center  in  New  York  and  to  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation,  International  Student  House,  and 
Davis  House  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Most  of  the  group  at¬ 
tended  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  Five  Years,  at  Guil¬ 
ford  College,  N.  C.  Floyd  Moore,  on  leave  of  absence  from 
Guilford  College,  where  he  is  associate  professor  of  religion, 
has  received  a  long-term  grant  from  the  Biddle  Foundation 
toward  a  piece  of  research  on  the  “Biblical  Influences  on  the 
Ethical  Thought  of  Rufus  Jones,”  which  he  will  be  carrying 
out  at  Boston  University  during  the  next  academic  year.  The 
Quaker  Leadership  Grants  are  administered  by  the  Friends 
World  Committee  and  Fellowship  Council. 


Bruce  L.  and  Barbara  R.  Pearson  are  in  the  United  States 
for  a  furlough  in  the  middle  of  their  five-year  appointment 
for  the  Japan  Conunittee.  During  their  two-month  stay  they 
will  have  some  speaking  engagements.  Until  the  end  of  Sep>- 
tember  they  will  be  at  the  home  of  Barbara’s  parents,  Harold 
and  Anna  Ruch,  8615  Millman  Place,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  They  expect  then  to  return  to  Osaka,  Japan,  to 
continue  their  work  of  teaching  and  helping  with  Quaker- 
sponsored  work  camps  and  seminars.  Bruce  Pearson  is  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Friends  Journal,  the  author  of  the  series 
called  "Letter  from  Japan.” 


As  the  result  of  a  definite  concern,  three  group  meetings 
were  held  at  the  John  Woolman  Memorial  during  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1955-56  to  consider  the  subject  of  “Simplicity.” 
The  paper  prepared  by  Euell  Gibbons,  which  ap{>eared  in 
abbreviated  form  in  the  Friends  Journal  of  May  26,  was 
read  at  one  of  these  meetings.  At  another  Wilmer  and  Mil¬ 
dred  Young  told  of  their  expieriences  in  putting  into  practice 
their  ideas  of  voluntary  poverty.  And  Samuel  Cooper,  who 
initiated  the  concern,  gave  us  some  of  his  experiences  and 
philosophy. 

There  was  general  agreement  with  the  idea  brought  out 
by  Euell  Gibbons  that  simplicity  is  the  by-product  of  con¬ 
secrated  living,  rather  than  an  end  in  itself.  It  means  different 
things  to  different  people,  but  we  did  realize  that  in  order 
to  be  able  to  live  a  consecrated  life  it  may  be  wise  to  elim¬ 
inate  what  John  Woolman  called  "cumber.” 

Wilmer  and  Mildred  Young  found  that  the  practice  of 


voluntary  poverty  did  not,  of  itself  and  alone,  give  them 
all  that  they  were  hoping  for  in  opportunity  really  to  serve 
their  fellow  men,  but  it  did  help.  A  deep  religious  dedication 
was  also  necessary;  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  project 
some  of  their  earlier  plans  were  discarded,  and  some  other 
unexpected  avenues  of  service  opened. 

John  Woolman  reduced  his  life  to  simpler  dimensions 
by  giving  up  his  merchandising  shop,  and  so  was  more  able 
continuously  to  practice  consecrated  living. 

We  find  that  while  we  must  not  confuse  our  methods, 
simplicity,  voluntary  poverty,  and  so  forth,  with  our  purpose 
and  goal  of  consecrated  living,  still  it  may  help  to  make  use 
of  these  methods  in  attaining  the  goal.  j  « 


Conanicut  Island  is  at  the  entrance  to  beautiful  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  between  Saunderstown  and  Newpiort,  R.  I.  To 
this  ancient  settlement  of  Friends  came  George  Fox  to  preach 
in  1672  while  on  a  visit  to  Yearly  Meeting  at  Newport.  Occu¬ 
pied  by  the  British  forces  during  the  Revolution,  the  meeting 
house  was  finally  burnt.  The  present  little  house  on  a  hill 
in  a  grove  of  trees  at  about  the  middle  of  the  14-mile-long 
island  is  a  quaint,  very  primitive  structure.  In  the  1880’s  James¬ 
town,  the  Dumplings,  and  Beaver  Tail  became  a  summer 
colony  for  Philadelphia  Quakers,  Emlens,  Evanses,  Hackers, 
Shoemakers,  Loverings,  Whartons,  Lippincotts,  Clothiers. 

Now  the  third  generation  is  carrying  on  this  Meeting  in 
affectionate  memory  of  dear  Friends  who  have  passed  on. 
“We  miss  them  very  much,  but  we  will  still  feel  them  close 
on  summer  Sundays,  as  we  sit  in  our  little,  old,  well-loved 
meeting  house.”  They  are  gathering  help  now  to  clear  the 
wreckage  of  hurricanes  and  for  the  care  of  their  broken  trees. 
Friends  passing  across  the  island  should  step  aside  from  the 
immediate  to  invite  their  souls  in  the  hallowed  place.  Those 
in  chaise  this  summer  are  Sarah  L.  Biddle,  Esther  Fisher 
Benson,  Maria  Carr  Bowser,  Sarah  O’N.  Leary,  and  Catharine 
Morris  Wright,  Fox  Hill,  Jamestown,  R.  I. 

Horace  Mather  Lippincott 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

We  need  Christ  in  our  lives.  We  need  to  touch  his  gar¬ 
ments.  He  who  walked  among  the  sins  and  temptations  of 
men  looks  down  with  pitying  eye,  all  compassion,  all  love 
and  tender  understanding.  It  is  he  who  places  in  our  path 
that  help  in  time  of  need,  and  so  often  the  ready  hand  to 
guide  us  over  the  bridge  of  faith. 

Turn  then  to  Christ,  the  mediator  between  God  and  man. 
Turn  .your  face  to  one  who  will  stoop  low  into  the  pit  of 
human  misery,  who  ,will  ask  nothing  but  an  abandonment 
of  that  which  is  evil  and  a  faith  in  him  to  deliver. 

We  seek  the  Father,  and  sense  the  Presence,  and  here  is 
the  radiance  of  His  love.  Again  there  is  the  need  of  closeness 
with  the  Son  of  God  that  we  might  be  kept  in  the  Light. 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J.  Edith  N.  Young  F.ij.is 
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As  a  new  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  after 
making  my  first  visit  to  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  at  Silver 
Bay,  I  am  very  proud  of  my  membership.  The  Silver  Bay 
Meeting  was  a  very  soul-satisfying  experience.  I  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it  and  made  a  reservation  for  1957. 

Valhalla,  N.  Y.  Frank  Murphy 


Every  year  in  the  United  States,  a  vast  and  terrible  cruelty 
to  animals  is  perpetrated  by  otherwise  kindly  people.  As  a 
result  of  it,  millions  of  dogs  and  cats  are  suffering  because 
there  are  more  animals  than  there  are  people  who  can  or  will 
decently  maintain  them.  I  refer  to  the  breeding  of  an  over¬ 
supply  of  animals  by  the  nation’s  animal  owners. 

The  National  Humane  Society,  among  its  other  programs 
to  prevent  nation-wide  cruelties  to  animals,  also  is  campaign¬ 
ing  to  prevent  “surplus”  animals.  The  surplus  now  totals 
40,000,000  and  is  constantly  increasing.  Only  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  these  tragic  creatures  are  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
humane  society  shelters,  simply  because  there  are  less  than 
300  such  institutions  in  the  entire  country.  The  inescapable 
fact  is  that  the  nation  is  breeding  more  cats  and  dogs  than 
can  possibly  be  owned. 

I  urge  readers  of  the  Friends  Journal  to  write  to  the 
National  Humane  Society,  733  Fifteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  for  its  free  leaflet  on  this  subject.  Its  interest 
is  not  limited  to  pet  owners,  although  I  especially  recommend 
it  to  them. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Eliza  Rakestraw 


I  was  much  interested  in  Euell  Gibbons’  article  on  “Sim¬ 
plicity”  in  the  Journal  of  May  26.  Although  I  agree  with 
him  fully  when  he  says  that  simplicity  of  living  is  not  the 
cause  but  the  effect  of  a  God-centered  life,  I  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  concept  of  simplicity  is  far  more  inclusive  than 
his  presentation  implies,  that  it  can  play  as  important  a  part 
in  the  realm  of  the  mind  as  in  one’s  mode  of  living,  and  thus 
it  becomes  a  means  as  well  as  an  end.  To  me  simplicity  signi¬ 
fies  the  ability  to  think  and  act  with  directness,  unhampered 
by  prejudice,  tradition,  social  pressure,  fear,  or  pride.  It  re¬ 
quires  great  mental  acumen,  a  highly  develo|)ed  sense  of  values 
and  infinite  courage.  Such  was  the  simplicity  of  Gandhi,  of 
John  Woolman,  and  of  Jesus;  and  such  is  the  simple  and  direct 
approach  of  the  best  of  our  modem  Quaker  leaders.  To  be 
the  exponents  of  such  a  quality  is  indeed  a  high  calling,  which 
lays  upon  every  member  of  our  Society  a  deep  responsibility 
and  an  exciting  challenge.  Would  that  more  of  us  were  able 
and  willing  to  accept  iti 

Geneva,  Switzerland  Emerson  Lamb 


j  What  a  pity  that  Amelia  Swayne’s  excellent  “On  Not 
Speaking  in  Meeting”  in  the  issue  of  June  23  was  not  printed 
in  late  February  or  Marchl  We  may  forget  her  wise  words 
before  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

There  is  indeed  too  much  speaking  by  some  and  not 
enough  participation  by  others.  It’s  a  toug^  problem.  The 


clerk  could  possibly  rise  more  often  than  he’s  apt  to  as  the 
lengthy,  repetitious  speaker  seems  unable  to  come  to  a  close. 

But  in  the  end,  as  Amelia  Swayne  says,  it’s  a  matter  of 
self-discipline  and  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  each  attender. 
Certainly  in  a  large  meeting  brevity  should  be  cultivated  and 
a  care  not  to  speak  too  often.  A  Friends  meeting — ^Yearly  or 
otherwise — can  be  so  fine  that  it’s  worth  thought  and  effort 
to  make  it  so. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Ruth  Verlenden  Poley 


Friends  do  well  to  make  some  changes  with  the  times  in 
certain  traditional  methods.  But  key  tenets  of  belief  should  be 
guarded  carefully  if  Friends  are  to  retain  their  character  and 
mission.  Changes  in  basic  principles  have  not  been  so  sweep¬ 
ing  as  insinuated  in  an  article  in  the  Friends  Journal  of  July 
28.  The  writer  advocates  a  new  revolutionary  change  that  is 
not  minor  but  strikes  at  the  root  of  Friends’  beliefs,  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  method  of  making  decisions  by  a  quiet,  deep 
search  for  truth.  The  proposed  alternative  of  a  superficial 
count  of  persons  who  happen  to  be  present  at  some  meeting  is 
patently  open  to  temporary  influences  from  self-assertive  mo¬ 
tives  alone.  The  strange  suggestion  of  autocracy  in  the 
Friendly  way  holds  no  water  if  the  search  for  truth  is  sincere 
and  deep  as  the  Friendly  method  intends. 

Friends  today  have  much  to  contribute  through  their  way 
of  deciding,  for  thoughtful  students  of  social  practices  are 
now  severely  questioning  whether  the  purposes  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society  can  be  developed  best  by  a  mere  majority  count. 
Even  sessions  of  mundane  business  groups  are  discovering  that 
the  Friendly  method  of  search  for  a  united  understanding  is 
eminently  sujjerior  to  the  more  customary  ways.  It  would  be  a 
pity  for  Friends  to  be  insensitive  to  their  opportunities  for 
extending  good  offices,  or  to  adopt  in  their  own  groups  the 
divisive  tactics  fostered  by  enemies  of  enlarged  truth. 

To  those  who  deeply  and  sincerely  believe  in  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  whole  history  of  the  Society 
stands  as  a  shining  proof  that  the  merely  numerical  minority 
may  have  far  finer  and  more  enduring  truth  than  the  majority, 
and  the  spiritually  dedicated  minority  often  may  go  far  toward 
leavening  the  lump. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Mary  Elizabeth  Pidgeon 


Since  mankind  was  created,  normal  parents  have  tried  to 
make  a  better  world  with  the  help  of  their  own  experiences 
for  their  children.  Why  did  so  many  young  men  and  women 
surt  the  Society  of  Friends?  Here  are  some  facts: 

When  Charles  I  Vas  king,  England  was  ruled  from  Rome 
by  Archbishop  Laud  and  the  Star  Chamber.  Laud  had  a 
17-year-old  girl  named  Ann  Askew  hanged  for  asking  a  priest 
what  became  of  the  Holy  Ghost  if  mice  got  into  the  box  hold¬ 
ing  communion  wafers,  and  ate  them.  Ann  Hutchinson  and 
three  others  were  hanged  in  Boston  for  reading  the  Bible. 
The  Friends  meeting  came  as  a  place  where  one  could  re¬ 
member  God  and  Christ’s  teachings  without  ritual  or  parade 
of  fine  clothes  and  emblems. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Sylvester  S.  Garrett 
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The  use  of  statements  of  fear  is  not  the  best  way  to  fight 
communism.  If,  as  followers  of  Christ,  believing  in  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ,  loving  God  as  Christ  taught  us  in  the  two 
chief  or  great  commandments,  how  can  we  explain  this  fear? 
How  is  it  possible  to  fear  someone  you  love?  Certainly  you 
cannot  love  God  and  be  unable  to  trust  in  Him.  To  trust  in 
the  Lord  with  thy  whole  heart  is  the  only  way  to  overcome 
this  fear  and  regain  love  and  childlike  faith  in  God.  The  fear 
of  communism  recalls  to  me  the  passage  in  the  Bible  when 
the  great  storm  came  and  the  waves  beat  into  the  ship  so  that 
it  was  full,  and  Christ  said  unto  the  disciples  (Mark  4:40), 
"Why  are  ye  so  fearful?  How  is  it  that  ye  have  no  faith?” 

The  greatest  weapon  we  can  have  against  any  oppressor 
is  our  unfailing  faith  in  God. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Gordon  D.  Leslie 


Coming:  Events 

AUGUST 

25—  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  Fallsington  Meeting  House,  Falls- 
ington.  Pa.  10  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship;  11  a.m.,  business  meeting. 
2  p.m.  to  3:30  p.m.,  panel  discussion  on  “A  Realistic  Approach  to 
Drinking”  by  Joseph  T.  Lippincott,  Willard  P.  Tomlinson,  and 
E.  Howard  Kester.  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry,  August  24, 
6:30  p.m.,  at  Doylestown  Meeting,  Pa. 

26^Annual  meeting  for  worship,  Plumstead  Meeting  House,  Pa., 
2:30  p.m. 

26—  Annual  meeting.  Peach  Lake,  N,  Y„  3  p.m. 

26 — ^Warrington  Quarterly  Meeting,  Warrington  Meeting  House, 
Route  74,  near  Wellsville,  Pa.,  11  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  Ethel  Barrett 
will  speak  of  her  recent  trip  to  Thailand. 

26^pecial  meeting  at  Bamegat,  N.  J.,  Meeting  House,  3:30  p.m. 
All  interested  Friends  are  cordially  invited.  The  meeting  house  is 
located  in  the  center  of  Bamegat  not  far  north  from  Tuckerton 
Meeting,  N.  J„  opposite  Bamegat  Light  and  close  to  Route  4.  Friends 
might  wish  to  attend  Tuckerton  Meeting  that  morning  at  11  a.m. 

31  to  September  2 — Annual  Labor  Day  Week  End  Retreat  under 
the  direction  of  Gilbert  Kilpack,  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa. 

31  to  September  2 — I^ke  Erie  Association  at  the  Friends  Board¬ 
ing  School,  Bamesville,  Ohio.  Theme,  "The  Meeting  and  the  Reli¬ 
gious  Society  of  Friends.”  Friends  interested  in  attending  should 
make  their  needs  for  lodging  and  meals  known  by  writing  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Bliss,  6011  Theota  Avenue,  Cleveland  29,  Ohio. 

31  to  September  3 — ^Third  Annual  Rocky  Mountain  Friends 
Family  Camp,  sponsored  by  Meetings  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming, 
at  Camp  Colorado,  west  of  Sedalia,  Colo.  Theme,  "Creative  Liv¬ 
ing.”  Informal  family  activities,  fellowship,  serious  discussions. 
Friends  from  other  areas,  and  others  interested,  are  invited  to 
participate.  For  information  and  directions  write  Sidney  M.  Ostrow, 
100  South  34th  Street,  Boulder,  Colo. 

SEPTEMBER 

1  to  3 — Missouri  Valley  Conference  of  Friends  at  the  Y.W.C.A. 
camp  9  miles  northwest  of  Boone,  Iowa.  Independent  Meetings 
and  others  interested.  Address  by  Kenneth  Boulding  on  “How  Can 
the  Quaker  Message  Be  Spread  by  the  Unprogrammed  Meeting?” 
For  further  details  svrite  Elizabeth  Wilbur,  2542  S.W.  Thornton 
Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

2 — Annual  meeting  for  worship  at  Mill  Creek  Meeting  House, 
near  Romer  Ketch,  Del.,  2:30  p.m. 

2 — Meeting  for  worship  at  Huntington  Friends  Meeting,  Lati- 
more  Township,  Adams  County,  York  Springs,  R.D.,  Pa.,  3  p.m. 

8 — Haverfoi^  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Willistowm  Meeting,  Goshen 
Road,  one  mile  west  of  White  Horse,  Pa.  1:15  p.m.,  meeting  of 
clerks  of  Worship  and  Ministry;  2  p.m.,  meeting  on  Worship  and 


Ministry;  4  p.m.,  special  children’s  program  for  four  age  groups 
while  adults  attend  meeting  for  worship  followed  by  a  business 
meeting;  6  p.m.,  supper.  7  p.m.,  children,  4th  grade  through  7th, 
"My  Bees,”  Bernard  C.  Clausen;  younger  children,  story  time; 
adults  and  older  children,  discussion  of  two  A.F.S.C.  projects  by 
Smedley  Bartram,  just  returned  from  Israel,  and  John  Kirk,  just 
returned  from  San  Salvador. 

9 — Annual  Meeting  of  the  John  Woolman  Association  at  the 
Meeting  House,  comer  Main  (High)  and  Garden  Streets,  Mt. 
Holly,  N.  J.,  3  p.m.  Speaker,  Reginald  Reynolds,  traveler,  writer, 
philosopher,  humorist,  author  of  The  Wisdom  of  John  Woolman. 
Tea,  following  the  address,  at  the  Woolman  Memorial.  It  is  hoped 
that  Friends  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
Memorial. 

Coming:  Fifth  Annual  Teacher  Training  School  on  Saturdays, 
September  15  and  22,  from  10  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  at  1515  Cherry 
Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  Sponsored  by  the  Religious  Education 
Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  for  First-day  school 
teachers,  future  teachers,  superintendents,  and  parents.  Speaker, 
William  Hubben;  round  table  leaders,  Helen  F,  Lovett,  Agnes  S. 
Pennock,  Myrtle  G.  McCallin,  Janet  E.  Schroeder,  John  E.  Nichol¬ 
son,  J.  Barnard  Walton,  Miriam  E.  Jones. 

BIRTHS 

HARRELL — On  February  13,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  Bryant  E. 
and  Elizabeth  Forman  Harrell,  a  daughter  named  Beth  Caroline 
Harrell.  Her  mother  is  a  member  of  Stony  Run  Meeting,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.;  her  maternal  grandparents  are  Henry  Chandlee  and 
Caroline  Lippincott  Forman  of  Easton,  Md.  Her  maternal  great¬ 
grandmother  is  Caroline  Biddle  Lippincott  of  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

HOLLINGSWORTH— On  July  7,  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  to  Dr.  Nor¬ 
man  B.  and  Helen  Platt  Hollingsworth,  twins,  a  son  named  Scott 
Eyre  Hollingsworth  and  a  daughter  named  Diane  Stubbs  Hol¬ 
lingsworth.  They  are  birthright  members  of  Plainfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J. 

PETERS — On  August  2,  in  Rockford,  Ill.,  to  Hans  and  Doris 
Holly  Peters,  a  son  named  Stephen  Hans  Peters.  His  parents,  who 
have  three  other  children,  are  members  of  57th  Street  Meeting, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  through  the  Preparative  Meeting  in  Rockford,  III. 

POWELL — On  May  10,  to  J.  Lewis  and  Elizabeth  LePatourel 
Powell,  a  daughter  named  Elizabeth  FiiRE  Powell.  She  is  a 
birthright  member  of  London  Grove  Meeting,  Pa. 

SOLENBERGER — On  July  31,  to  Donald  Moray  and  Ann 
deForges  Solenberger  of  Havertown,  Pa.,  a  son  named  Stephen 
deforces  Solenberger.  His  father  and  paternal  grandmother,  Edith 
Reeves  Solenberger,  are  members  of  Lansdowne  Meeting,  Pa, 

MARRIAGE 

FERGUSON-TEMPLE — On  July  14,  in  State  College  Friends 
Meeting,  State  College,  Pa.,  Joan  Anne  Temple  and  Milton  O. 
Ferguson.  Milton  Ferguson  is  a  member  of  State  College  Friends 
Meeting. 

DEATHS 

CONRAD — On  August  9,  at  her  home,  “Elmcroft,”  Chester 
Road,  Devon,  Pa.,  Elizabeth  West  Conrad,  wife  of  the  late  Wil- 
laim  Y.  Conrad,  aged  85  years.  She  was  a  birthright  member  of 
Valley  Meeting,  Pa.  She  attended  Swarthmore  College,  Class  of 
1891.  Surviving  is  a  son,  William  W.  Conrad  of  Devon,  Pa.  En¬ 
tombment  was  at  Riverside  Cemetery,  Norristown,  Pa. 

HAINES — On  August  5,  at  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Charlotte  E.  Otis  Haines,  wife  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Haines 
of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  in  her  85th  year.  She  was  a  member  of 
Moorestown  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

ROGERS — On  July  10,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Marion 
G.  Haines,  in  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Anna  L.  Rogers,  wife  of  the  late 
Edward  Rogers,  in  her  85th  year.  She  was  a  member  of  Medford 
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Main  Street  Monthly  Meeting.  N.  J.,  and  served  as  recording  clerk 
and  overseer  for  many  years.  She  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Marion 
G.  Haines  of  Main  Street,  Moorestown,  N.  J.;  two  sons,  Albert 
Rogers  of  Surf  City,  N.  J.,  and  William  Rogers;  and  several  grand¬ 
children. 


SHARPLESS — On  August  19,  in  Moylan,  Pa.,  Edith  F.  Shaup- 
LESS,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Lydia  Sharpless  of  Haverford  College, 
aged  72  years.  She  was  long  resident  in  Japan  in  work  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  A  memorial  meeting  was  held  at  Haverford 
Meeting,  Pa.,  on  August  22.  at  4  p.m. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ARIZONA 

FXOBHX^— Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Glendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  West  Mitchell. 

TXTC80H  —  Friends  Meeting.  129  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745  East 
Fifth  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 


CALIFORNIA 

Cl^AMBlEOHT — Friends  meeting,  9:30  a.m. 
on  Scripps  campus,  0th  and  Columbia. 
Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  West  8th. 

KA  JOXi^A — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m., 
Kline  and  Draper,  Klrkhouse,  Presbyterian 
church.  Visitors  call  GL  4-7459. 

FABASBYA — Orange  Grove  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing.  Meeting  for  worship,  Ekist  Orange 
Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8  p.m.,  the 
second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 

BAM  FRAMCZBCO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1830  Sutter  Street. 


COLORADO 

BOU£SBB — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m. 
Location  variable;  telephone  Hi  2-5058  for 
details  and  local  transportation. 


CONNECTICUT 

KABTFOBD  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144  South 
Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
WABKZMOTOM — The  Friends  Meeting  of 
Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue.  First- 
days  at  9  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


FLORIDA 

OAZMBBYZ^^LB  —  Meetii^  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 

JACMBOMVZIiU  —  Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  Y.W.C.A. 
Board  Room.  Telephone  Evergreen  9-4845. 

XZAXZ — Friends  meeting  held  on  top  floor 
of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 

8T.  PBTBB8B1TMCI — Friends  Meeting,  130 
Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting  and 
First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


ILLINOIS 

OMZOAOO — The  07th  Street  Meeting  of  all 
Friends.  Sunday  worship  hour,  11  a.m.  at 
Quaker  House,  5615  Woodlawn  Avenue. 
Monthly  meeting  (following  6  p.m.  supper 
there)  every  flrst  Friday.  Telephone  BUt- 
terfleld  8-8068. 


INDIANA 

ZMSZAMA70U8  —  Independent  Friends 
meeting.  Unprogrammed  meetings  in 
homes,  6  p.m.,  flrst  Saturday  of  month. 
Contact  Esther  L.  Farquhar.  HU  4207. 


IOWA 

'^'DBB  XOZMBB  —  Friends  Meeting.  2920 
Thirtieth  Street.  South  entrance.  Wor¬ 
ship,  10  a.m.;  classes.  11  a.m. 


LOUISIANA 

MBW  OBKBAMB— Friends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  Information  telephone  WA 
5890  or  UP  8245W. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

CAIDBXSOB — Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  9:80  a.m.  and  11  Am.,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square).  Tele¬ 
phone  TR  6-6888. 

WOBCB8TBB  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day.  11  Am.  Tele^one 
PL  4-3887. 


MICHIGAN 

DBTBOZT — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m. 
each  First-day  in  Highland  Park  Y.W.C.A. 
at  Woodward  and  WinonA  Visitors  tele¬ 
phone  TOwnsend  5-4036. 


MINNESOTA 

MIMHBAPOZJS  —  Friends  Meeting,  44th 
Street  and  York  Avenue  South.  First-day 
school,  10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11 
Am.  Richard  P.  Newby.  Minister,  4421  Ab¬ 
bott  Avenue  South.  Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


MISSOURI 

KAMSA8  CZTT — Penn  Valley  Meeting,  306 
West  39th  Avenue.  Unprogrammed  wor¬ 
ship  at  9:45  a.m.  each  Sunday.  Visiting 
Friends  always  welcome.  For  information 
call  JA  1556. 


NEW  JERSEY 

DOVBB — Randolph  Meeting  House,  Quaker 
Church  Road.  First-day  school.  il  a.m.; 
meeting  for  worship.  11:15  Am. 

XAMA8QUAM — First-day  school,  10  a^.j 
meeting  for  worship,  11:15  Am.  Route  85 
at  Manasquan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet, 
Clerk. 

8XBBW8BT7BT — Meeting  House  at  Broad 
Street  and  Sycamore  Avenue,  11  Am.  For 
information  call  S.  Fussell,  CHerk;  Red 
Bank  6-2040W. 


NEW  MEXICO 

8AMTA  FB  —  Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Garcia  Street 
Club,  569  (larcla  Street. 


NEW  YORK 

AIiBAMT — Meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.Au  423  State 
Street:  telephone  Albany  3-6242. 
BUFFAIiO  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272  Delaware 
Avenue;  telephone  EL  0252. 

LOMO  I8£AM1>  —  Manhasset  Meeting. 
Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock  Road. 
First-day  school,  9:45  a.m.:  meeting  for 
worship,  11  Am. 

MBW  TOBK — Meetings  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  11  Am.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
Information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  East  15th  Street 
May — September:  144  East  20th  Street 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhom  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church.  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street.  8:80  p.m. 

PAWUMO  —  Oblong  Meeting  Housa 
Quaker  Hill,  meeting  for  worship  at  11 
a.m..  First-days  through  August  26. 

80A3Un>A&B— Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting, 
133  Popham  Road.  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  Frances  B. 
Compter.  17  Hasleton  Drive,  White  Plains, 
New  York. 

8TXA0U8B— Meeting  and  First-day  school 


at  11  Am.  each  First-day.  Huntington 
Neighborhood  House,  512  Almond  Street. 


OHIO 

CZMCZMMATZ  — Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.,  3601  Victory  Parkway.  Telephone 
Edwin  Moon,  Clerk,  at  JE  1-4984. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

H A  MMT8BUBQ— Meeting  for  worsts  and 
First-day  school,  11  Am..  Y.W.C.A.,  ^urth 
and  Walnut  Streets. 

^AMCA8TBB — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-di^  school.  10  Am„  new  meeting 
housA  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  80,  1^ 
miles  west  of  Lancaster. 

PKZIiASBZJPXZA— MeeUngs  for  worship 
are  held  at  10:80  Am.  unless  otherwise 
noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  Am. 
Central  Philadelphia,  20  South  12th  Street. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  ^st  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  (Um¬ 
bria  Street,  11:15  Am. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  StreetA  11  Am. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane. 
11  Am. 

For  information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau.  Rltten- 
house  6-8268. 

BTATB  OOUiBGa — 318  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  9:80  Am., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TEXAS 

KOU8TOM — Friends  Worship  Group  each 
Sunday,  11  a.m.  at  Jewish  Community 
Center,  2020  Herman  Drive.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6418. 


AVAILABLE 


CAR  TO  BE  DRIVEN  TO  WEST  COAST. 
Will  pay  expenses.  Telephone  Herman 
Somers,  Haverford  College,  Pa.,  Midway 
9-9600. 


MIDDLE-AGED  HOUSEKEEPER  wants 
position  where  retired  husband  can  live 
too  or  sleep  out.  Responsible,  flrst-class 
references.  Box  S124,  Friends  Journal. 


PRINTER,  B*rlend,  age  40,  exi>erienced  In 
various  phases  of  typography,  printing, 
publishing,  and  public  relations,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  or  business  connection  with  con¬ 
genial  individual  or  organization.  Box 
0122,  Friends  Journal. 


WANTED 


HOUSEHOLD  DIRECTOR.'  for  small  sub¬ 
urban  Friends  guest  home.  Please  write 
«  for  interview  and  state  qualiflcations. 
Box  F125.  Friends  Journal. 


ASSISTANT  DIETITIAN,  George  School, 
Pa  Technical  training  not  necessary.  Job 
consists  mainly  in  supervising  student 
workers  in  dining  room  area.  Suitable  for 
active,  middle-aged  person  who  gets  along 
well  with  teen-agers.  Salary,  room,  and 
meals.  Begins  after  Labor  Day.  Telephone 
Howard  M.  Buckman,  Worth  8-3811 
(Newtown)  for  Interview. 


UNFURNISHED  APARTMENT  in  house 
with  grounds,  vicinity  Germantown  or 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa,  for  young  professional 
woman  and  well-behaved  two-year-old  son. 
WAlnut  2-5809. 
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IFRIENDS  HOSPITAL 

I  Established  and  operated  since  1813 

)  by  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 

) 

)  The  oldest  private,  non-profit  institution  in  America  devoted 

^  exclusively  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  iU. 

) 

’  Roosevelt  Boulevard  and  Adams  Avenue 
>  Philadelphia  24,  Pennsylvania 


GEORGE  E.  OTTO  &  MORRIS  MILGRAM  PRESENT 
AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  LIVE  YOUR  BELIEFS  I 


GREENBELT  KNOLL 

1  &  2  LEVEL  CONTEMPORARY  HOMES 
OH  HOLHE  AVENUE.  1  MILE  EAST  OF  PEHHYPACK  CIRCLE,  U.  S.  1 
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as 
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IN  CITY  LIMITS 

North  on  RooMvolt 

Blvd.  to  Ponnypock  VA 

Circle.  Turn  right  on 

Holnto  Avenue  and 

continue  for  1  MILE.  »*.  DI»AP 


Would  you  like 

rurtt  to  live  in  a  community 

dedicotod  to  open  occupancy 
housing,  where  you  can  truly  “live 
your  beliefs?"  You  CAN  ...  in  this 
beautiful  new  woodland  community  located 
within  city  limits.  Contemporary  California  hillside 
homes,  surrounded  by  four  parks,  including  a  private 
park  for  our  home  owners.  Designed  by  Montgomery  & 
Bishop,  these  homes  combine  the  beauty  of  the  outdoors  with  the 
functional  livability  of  the  indoors.  3  to  5  bedrooms  and  play¬ 
room,  to  IVi  baths,  27^oot  beamed  living  room  with 
fireplace  set  in  fioor-to-ceiling  glass  wall.  No  homes 
^  face  each  other,  assuring  your  complete  pri- 

vacy.  You'll  enjoy  living  among  the 

friendly,  democratic  residents  from 

^|||  of  GreenbeH  Knoll.  $18,950 


ir^isr 


$18,950 

FHA  30-Yeir  Mortgage  ATailable 

MODEL  HOME  OPEN  DAILY  AND 
SONDAY  TO  9  P.  M. 

*  ELmwood  7-4356  * 


Serving  you  since  1865,  Provident  Mutual 
now  offers  protection  against  another 
major  economic  hazard  of  life  —  disability 
resulting  from  accident  or  sickness. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


FOR 

RENT 

e 

Camp 

Onas 

Cottage 


Six  rooms  end  both.  Ceretalcer 
when  children’s  cemp  is  not  in 
session.  Rent  reesoneble.  Loeeted 
elong  the  Nesheminy  near  Chain 
Bridge.  Route  282,  four  miles 
above  Riehhoro. 

Camp  Onas  Committee 
Elisabeth  E.  Parry,  Rental  Ac«it 
Rnshland,  Pa. 


MEETING  HOUSE 
BENCHES  WANTED 

Providence  Friends  Meeting 
wishes  to  replace  all  or  most 
of  its  benches  with  others 
which  will  be  uniform  and 
reasonably  comfortable.  If 
any  Friend  knows  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  supply,  such  as  a  closed 
Meeting,  please  write  or  call 

R.  F.  Engle,  Route  26,  Media,  Pa. 

Media  6-3393 


Our  deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  Monday. 
When  Monday  ia  a  holiday,  the 
deadline  ia  9:15  a.m.  the  preceding 
Friday.  Inatructioua  rega^ng  ad- 
vertiaing  MUST  be  in  our  handa 
before  that  time. 


Furniture  Upholstering 

THOM  SEREMIA,  21 S  Feltei  Atcbk,  Ctllligdale,  Pi. 

Free  estimates  and  dslivsry  wMiin  50  miles  of 
Fhiladsiphia  .  .  .  flrst-cloM  work  at  rsosonable 
ratos  .  .  .  evsr  30  ysora'  sxpsrisncs. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


EASTMAN,  DILLON  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Reprtuntatitft 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


August  25,  1956 
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O AKWOOD 

Coeducational  Quaker 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

Oakwood  offers  a  college  preparatory 
program,  plus  some  general  courses 
which  may  be  chosen  to  broaden  the 
student’s  program. 

GRADES  9  to  12  INCLUSIVE 
For  additional  information  write 
William  W.  Clark,  Principal 
OAKWOOD  SCHOOL 

BOX  45  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADEIPHIA  31,  PA. 

Coeducational  —  ColUgo  Preparatory 
Foui^ear  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A  Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  £.  Bush,  Headmaster 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


SXSPIiAT  ABTa&TXBZHO  —  IB#  per 
agate  line  or  |2.10  per  column  Inch; 
10%  discount  for  6 — 24  insertions 
within  six  months:  1B%  discount  for 
2B  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 

UOVXkAB  mBTXVO  VOTXOBG— IB# 
per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  re¬ 
peated  insertions. 

C^BSXrZBD  ASVBBTXCava^T#  per 

word,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  11.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A 
box  number  will  be  supplied  if  re¬ 
quested,  and  answers  received  at  the 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be 
forwarded  without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed 
without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 
ISIS  Cherry  StrMt.  Philadelphia  2.  N.;  II  S-7S(9 


GEORGE  ^  FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL 
^  ^-1^  U  I  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Grades  9‘12 

^  ^  U  U  L-  Founded  1893 

Enrollment  has  been  completed  for  autumn  of  the  coming  school  year 
and  a  waiting  list  has  been  established  from  which  applicants  will  be 
accepted  for  vacancies  as  they  occur.  Applications  for  1957-58  are 
now  being  received. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

Richard  H.  McFeelt,  Adelbert  Mason,  Director  of  Admissions 
Principal  Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  In  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capitol 

Coeducational  Day  School  —  College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A  non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  maiority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
-  Member  of  - 

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 

3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W.  '  WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A  coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a  beautiful  residential  com¬ 
munity  25  miles  from  New  York.  A  well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a  desire  to 
live  a  creative  Christian  life  in  today’s  world. 
KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH  GRADE  12. 

A  reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Volley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC 

Insurance 
324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


H.  COMFORT 
333  CROWN  ST. 
morrisvill£«  pa 


Committe*  on  Family  Relationships 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wjrnn,  MAdison  t-8069,  in 
the  sreninK- 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Vallerbrook  2474. 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER.  PENNSYLVANIA 

*  cA  Private  ^^KospitaV 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED  ? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi¬ 
dends.  Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail,  starting  with  as  little  as  $1.00.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fseo  A.  Werneb,  PresiderU 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

evergreen  6-1535 


THE  PENINGTON 

21S  EAST  15Hi  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  tho  AAooting  Homo 
A  Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  auests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  requested. 

Telephoae  ORomerty  5-9193 


Darlington 

Sanitarium 


WAWASET  ROAD 
(Rout*  842) 
WEST  CHESTER, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A  recognized  private  psychiatric  hospital.  Complete  modern  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  services.  Qtudified  physicians  may  retain  supervision  of  patients. 
Moderate  rates.  Own^  by  Frienus  and  particularly  adapted  for  the  care  of 
elderly  and  confused  Friends. 

H.  VAN  DER  MEER,  M.D.,  Medical  Director  Telephone  West  Chester  3120 


APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  A  JOE  STRATEGY 
Wont  to  find  the  work  for  which  you  hove 
most  optltudof  Wont  to  got  olwod  foster? 
Why  not  explain  your  problem  to  m?  We've 
helped  ethers  since  1M7.  Telephone,  write 
tociay.  Free  folder  T.  Sworthmore  6-2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
546  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


ASK  OUR  O  P  I  N  I  O  N 

Of  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  COe 

Members  of  Sew  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


THE  UaOAl.  INTRLLIOaNCaR 


